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The Saras is the tallest flying bird in the world 152-156 cm tall with a wingspan 
of 240 cm. It has predominantly grey plumage with naked red head and upper 
neck and legs red is listed in WWF-India’s threatned species. 1 In Indian 
subcontinent, it is found in northern and central India. 2 Their population is 
now on the decline with only 15,000-20,000 found in India. 3 

Mirgn- Pakshi- Sastra is the first Sanskrit text written in 13th century, 
in which we find references to suras (for saras the tenn sarari is used in that 
text): “ The saras (Sarari ) are very soft to touch and sound is melodious. 
This aquatic birds give pleasure to the eyes”. 4 In other Sanskrit works like 
Vajasaneyi Samhita 5 and Koshakalpatru 0 we find the references of saras/ 
sarasa in India. The Charaka - chikitsahtha also informs us that saras bones 
are useful as medicine in urinary diseases. 7 Thus the term “saras” seems to 
have a Sanskrit origin from the term “ sarasa ”, 

As far as Mughal sources are concerned Babur was the first to describe 
the saras in his Memoirs the Baburnama. He tells us that Turks in Hindustan 
called saras as tiwa-turna (camel-crane) [Plated], It may be smaller than the 
ding but the neck is larger. Its head is quite red and people keep this bird in 
their house as it becomes very tame. 8 

The Ain too contain information regarding types of birds in Mughal 
Empire. 9 But there is no information regarding saras in it. 

In 1611, Jahangir ordered his Qarrawal (huntsmen) to count the animals 
which had been hunted in the 5th regnal year from 9th of the month Azar to 
the 29th Isfandarmuz, (that is three months and twenty days). It was found 
that about 1,414 animals were killed in which were included one uqab (eagle), 
one bustard, five peafowl, five karwanuk (herons), five darraj (patridge), one 
shurkhab (duck), and five saras. 10 

Jahangir in the Tuzuk gives us a very good description of saras birds and 
their pairing activities. He mentioned that when he was in the neighbourhood 
of Ahmedabad he “saw a pairing of saras which I had never seen before, and is 
reported never to have been seen by man, but was witnessed by me. The saras 
is a creature of the crane genus, but somewhat larger. On the top of the head 
it has no feathers, and the skin is drawn over the bones of the head. From the 
back of the eye to six finger breadths of the neck it is red. It mostly live in pairs 
on the plains, but is ocassionaly seen in flocks. People bring a pair in from the 
fields, and keep them in their houses, and they become familiar with men. In 
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fact there was a pair of saras in my establishment to which I had given the 
name of Laila and Majmm. One day a eunuch informed me that two saras had 
paired in his presence. I ordered that if they showed an inclination to pair again 
they should inform me”. Once Jahangir was informed, he immediately went 
to see them. Jahangir observed that “the female having straightened its legs 
bent down a little, the male then lifted up one of its feet from the ground and 
placed it on her back, and afterwards the second foot, and immediately seating 
himself on her back, paired with her. He then came down, and stretching out 
his neck, put his beak to the ground, and walked once round the female. It is 
possible they may have an egg and produce a young one”. 11 Many starnge 
tales of the affection of the saras for its mate have been heard. But this case 
was very strange. 

Qiyam Khan who was one of the khanzadas (‘housebom ones’) of 
Jahangir’s court and was well acquinted with the arts of shikar (hunting) 
and scouting, informed Jahangir that one day he had gone out to hunt, and 
found a saras sitting. When he approached it, it got up and went off. From 
its manner of walking he perceived signs of weakness and pain. He went 
to the place where it had heen sitting, and saw some bones and a handful 
of feathers on which it had been sitting. He threw a net round it, and drew 
himself into a comer. The saras tried to go again and sit in the same place. 
Its foot was caught in the net, and Jahangir went forward and seized it. It 
appeared extremely light, and when looked minutely he saw there were no 
feathers on its breast and belly, its flesh and skin had separated, and there 
were maggots. It was clear that its mate had died, and that it had sat there 
from the day it lost its companion. 12 

In 1618 in the habitats of the Dohed pargana, Himmat Khan 
Jahangir’s servant; had seen saras on the bank of a tank. One of his gunners 
shot one of them, and in the same place cut off its head and stripped it of its 
feathers. By Chance Jahangir after twntey five days passed by the same spot, 
and asked the inhabitants about that saras. They said that its parner had died 
on the same day, and there were still remains of feathers and bones on the 
spot. Jahangir went their himself, and saw it saw it was as they said. 13 

In 1618, Jahangir caught a saras which paired after five-and-half 
months. After a month the female saras laid eggs. He also observed that the 
female saras sat on eggs the whole night alone, whole the male stood near 
her on guard. It was so alert that it was impossible for any living thing to pass 
near her. Once a large weasel made its appearance, and he ran at it with the 
greatest impetuosity, and did not stop until the weasel got into a hole. When 
the sun rose, the male went to the female and pecked her back with his beak. 
The female then rose, and the male sat in her place. When she returned in the 
same manner made him rise, and seated herself. When they rise and sit down 
they take precautiona that no harm should come to the eggs. 14 
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At first the male saras used to hold its young one by its leg upside 
down in his beak, and there was a fear that he might be unkind so it might be 
destroyed. Jahangir accordingly ordered that the male be kept separately, and 
not allow it near its young ones. Then Jahangdr ordered by way of experiment 
that it should be again allowed near them, whereupon it displayed much 
attachment and kindness, and its affection for the yound was found to be no 
less than that of the female. 15 

In 1618, while Jahangir was marching from the banks of the Mahi 
River he had a strange sight. A pair of saras having young ones brought from 
Ahmadabad had been placed in the tank, they were walking about with their 
young ones. By chance both male and female raised a cry and a pair of wild 
saras hearing it, a rival pair from other side of the tank, came flying towards 
them. The male now fought with the male and the female with the female. 16 

Reverting to the saras pair already described by him, he observed 
what he thought to be a striking example of the care the saras pair exercised 
in caring for the eggs. It was strange that while on other days the pair of 
saras cranes took five or six turns each to sit on the eggs, during nights 
and days that it rained continuously the male sat on the eggs from the early 
morning till midday continuously; and from this (time of) day to the next 
morning the female sat without interruption so as to keep the eggs warm and 
out of fear that by one’s leaving and other sitting frequently the coldness of air 
might have some effect, and humidity might get to the eggs and spoil them. It 
follows, says Jahangir that while man attains understanding by the guiadence 
of reason, animals act according to the Divine wisdom implanted in them by 
Nature. Stranger still is it that at first they keep their eggs together underneath 
the breast, and after fourteen or fifteen days passed they left a little space 
between them, for fear the heat should become too great from their contact 
with each other. 17 


Plate: I. Saras crane, c.1600, by 
Surya Gujrati, Baburnama, f. 390a 
(Source: Miniature of Baburnama) 
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